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The book here reviewed will be a very convenient commentary, 
and will undoubtedly have a wide circulation. 

Charles Rufus Brown. 
The Newton Theological Institution, 
Newton Center, Mass. 



Isaiah. A Study of Chapters I-XII. By H. G. Mitchell, 
Professor in Boston University. New York and Boston : 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1897. Pp. 263, i2mo. $2. 

The last critical commentary on Isaiah by an American scholar 
appeared in 1847 ; fifty years is surely long enough to wait for another. 
The progress of half a century is indicated by the list of more than a 
hundred works on Isaiah, three-fourths of which have been published 
since Alexander's portly volumes. These authorities are not paraded, 
but cited appositely, one or more of them on almost every page, old 
and new mingling freely, Calvin, Vitringa, and Henry with Cheyne, 
Duhm, and Skinner. The only important commentator omitted is 
Drechsler ; and Orelli's revised edition should have been used, as it 
differs from the first. Frequent and judicious remarks on grammati- 
cal points exhibit the solid basis that underlies the exposition. A 
good measure of independence is manifest in the critical and exegeti- 
cal conclusions, the reasons for which are commonly stated with brev- 
ity, sometimes with fullness and with much force, as on 7 : 14; 9 : 5-6. 
Here and there conjectural emendations of value are suggested, e. g., 
at 10: 13, 25, 27 f. 

The translation, occupying pp. 60-81, is to be highly com- 
mended as a whole ; it combines the best features of Cheyne and 
Skinner, sometimes improving on them both. Occasionally it misses 
the vividness of the original, as in the prosaic insertion of but, which, 
and as for in 1:6, 7, or of and in 10 : 9. In 1 : 13 "vegetable offer- 
ing" is not only unrhythmical, but incorrect ; see W. J. Beecher, Journal 
of Biblical Literature, V, 73. A misleading paronomasia, where the 
original has none, is introduced at 1 : n (fat of fatlings), and a double 
one at 2:21 (rents of rocks, and clefts of cliffs). Other instances of 
oversight are due partly to errors of proof; it is important to correct 
8:7 (p. 92) to 8 : 16, and the word "latest" (p. 33) to "earliest." 

The author frequently opposes, with native good sense, the critical 
theories of Cheyne and the recent German critics; but when the ques- 
tion relates to authorship, the historical tradition is too often held 
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guilty until proved to be innocent. Out of a total of 252 verses, fifty- 
six whole verses, besides numerous parts, are pronounced ungenuine ; 
and yet, as everyone knows, these twelve chapters were given, until 
recently, to Isaiah en bloc by the analysts themselves. Metrical con- 
siderations have some weight in these judgments, but are seldom deci- 
sive. Our author remarks (p. 30): "Oriental poets allow them- 
selves greater liberty than is permitted occidental singers 

[Isaiah] seems not to have permitted himself to be trammeled by met- 
rical considerations, but freely to have lengthened and shortened his 
lines and strophes to suit the flow of his thought." This is well said, 
but Professor Mitchell inclines to forget it ; moreover, he has neg- 
lected a golden opportunity of working out this subject of meters in 
detail. 

Objection to the genuineness of a given passage is oftener made 
on account of its unlikeness to the acknowledged writings of Isaiah, 
either in style, spirit, or religious development ; but, on the other 
hand, 9:15 falls under suspicion because it resembles the Isaian pass- 
age 3 : 12. In fact, subjective arguments play an undue part; as 
when it is stated (p. 236) that y"l^n b3 b? is " clearly " an inter- 
polation, whereas Dillmann regards that very phrase as characteristic 
of Isaiah ; or as when Duhm is followed again in throwing out 8 : 23, 
no notice being taken of Skinner's answer. A tone far too confident 
appears at p. 113: " Isaiah cannot have foretold the universal prev- 
alence of the Hebrew religion. That idea was a later development ; " 
and again, p. 249: "The final touch was not given to this picture 
by Isaiah. He did not see the entire breadth of Jehovah's purpose." 
What Isaiah could not foretell, and did not see, no man now living is 
wise enough to say. 

The last paragraph of the book compares Isaiah with the unknown 
prophet who published chaps, i-xii centuries later. Those who feel 
the need of such a supplementary prophet (as distinct from an editor 
who revises with a few brief touches) are wont to refer to the wide 
difference in religious development between Isaiah's time and his ; to 
the divergence of tone and outlook and ideas between the old and the 
new Israel. Professor Mitchell shows that the future of God's people 
lay close to the heart of Isaiah, and that the same was true of this 
prophet X. Isaiah confessed that Israel's sins merited divine displeas- 
ure ; X confessed the same of his people. Isaiah believed in, and 
labored for, their restoration ; so did X. There can be no doubt of 
the matter, for this very phrase, " there can be no doubt what they 
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taught concerning it " [the future of God's people], is Professor 
Mitchell's own. If it is replied that, after all, he has represented the 
twelve chapters as containing irreconcilable fragments, one has only 
to turn from the end of the book to the beginning, and find there an 
elaborate analysis, binding the whole into a logical unity. 

Professor Mitchell has done excellent service by putting in popular 
form the arguments for a plurality of authors, whence it appears how 
slight those arguments are. 

Wm. H. Cobb. 

Boston, Mass. 



Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch. Von Fried- 
rich Blass, Ph.D., Litt.D. (Dublin), ordentlichem Profes- 
sor der klassischen Philologie an der Universitat Halle- 
Wittenberg. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896. 
Pp. xii-f 329. M. 5.40. 

Friedrich Blass, of Halle, is certainly one of the great scholars of 
Germany — acute, incisive, learned, sane. He is one of the few uni- 
versity professors of that country who began their career as teachers in 
gymnasia, and perhaps he owes to this pedagogical experience part of 
the practical sense which he displays in his writings. His greatest 
work is a history of Attic eloquence in four large volumes. In con- 
nection with this he has edited the extant texts of almost all of the 
Greek authors, has published a judicious commentary on some of the 
orations of Demosthenes, and has written a history of later Greek ora- 
tory. No other man has done so much as he to recall the important 
observations of the ancient rhetoricians on the arrangements of words 
and clauses. He discovered the principle of rhythm in the orations of 
Demosthenes and others, pointing out the exact balance of clauses, 
and showing that Greek rhetorical rhythm was based on the metrical 
quantity of the syPables, and that the world's greatest orator avoided a 
succession of three short syllables. These principles were applied 
rather boldly by the discoverer to the constitution of the text, and in 
some cases his views have varied, but always openly. Professor Blass 
has edited, with notes, also several lives of Plutarch. One of his 
earliest philological writings was a treatise on the pronunciation of 
Greek, which has been enlarged in successive editions and now is 
translated into English — a work of sound learning and good sense 
on a subject which has stimulated many writers to foolish absurdities, 
men in general being fond to daftness of their own system of pronun- 



